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It Is Time to Reap 


By John R. Mott 


a is the time to lead students to 

Jesus Christ. The field is ripe. 
There is not a college or school in North 
America in which some men are not 
ready to consider and to yield to the 
claims of the Divine Savior. If these 
men are not reached for Christ now while 
they are students, the probability ts very 
great that they will never be brought 
under His sway. Ata meeting of alumni 
the other day the question was asked, 
“How many of your classmates who 
were not Christians on graduation have 
since become disciplines of Christ?” Not 
one in the company was able to give an 
instance of the kind. The present is the 
only opportunity of which we can be at 
all certain. Too many Christian students 
plan and act as though they had two or 
more student generations in which to do 
their work for Christ among their fel- 
low-students. Every conscientious Chris- 
tian student who is living near his Master 
has an impulse to win for Christ those 
within the range of his influence who 
know Him not. That impulse springs 
from no evil or selfish source. It is 
caused by God Himself working in him. 
Let not this impulse be resisted or ig- 
nored, lest it cease to move one or be 
withdrawn not to return again. 

Who shall do the reaping in this stu- 
dent field? College preachers will do 
some. A man who is a mighty spiritual 
force among the educated men of Amer- 
ca was influenced to become a Christian 
by the sermon of a visiting minister. 
Would that college preachers more gen- 
erally aimed at definite results. Chris- 


tian professors will also help in the reap- 
ing. Who can measure the influence of 
the instructor of high intellectual attain- 
ments who devotes himself to the work 
of evangelism? One of the foremost 
university presidents for years regularly 
devoted certain nights each week to per- 
sonal interviews with students on relig- 
ious matters. It is to be feared that the 
higher specialization of modern college 
life and the increasing of administra- 
tive responsibilities are tending to keep 
many Christian college presidents and 
professors from participating as much as 
formerly in evangelistic work. Visiting 
secretaries will reap as well as sow, if 
they are wise. May the example of State 
Secretary Hugh Beaver and of Inter- 
national Secretary Horace Rose never 
cease to move all our traveling workers 
to thrust in the sickle in every college 
visited! 

But if this vast, ripe field ts to be har- 
vested for God before it is too late, Chris- 
tian students in every institution in the 
United States and Canada must bestir 
themselves at once and strive to gather 
sheaves unto life eternal. By sincere, 
wise, personal conversations; by corre- 
spondence ; by teaching evangelistic Bible 
classes; by definite, fervent prayer; by 
the use of literature; by bringing men to 
others who can be most helpful; by a holy 
life ;—by these and all other means which 
God has used, let students this winter, in 
season and out of season, seek to make 
Christ known and obeyed among their 
fellow-students. 

In every college there are three classes 
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of Christians: those who are indifferent 
to the spiritual needs and claims of their 
fellow-students; those who recognize 
these needs and claims, but who, for one 
reason or another, put off doing anything 
to help their fellow-students spiritually ; 
and those who with greater or less efhi- 
ciency and faithfulness are trying day by 
day to relate their fellow-students to 
Jesus Christ. In one college there was 
a band of men who spent three years 
studying how to reap, but they all grad- 
uated from the college before any of 
them made an attempt to put in the 


sickle. The serious thing about it is that 
the attitude of undergraduate days is 
likely to persist and to become a life 
habit. May the opening days of this 
winter session become memorable with 
many a college man as the time when he 
heard and heeded the warning words of 
the great Lord of the Harvest: ‘Say not 
ye, There are yet four months, and then 
cometh harvest? Behold I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields: 
for they are white already to harvest. 
And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” 


Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


The Call 
HE General Committee of the 
World's Student Christian Fed- 
eration hereby appoint February 14, 
1904, as the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. For several years the corre- 
sponding date, the second Sunday of 
kebruary, has been observed in this way, 
and year by year an increasing number of 
universities, colleges, and schools have 
united in its observance. All the Chris- 
tian student movements belonging to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
namely, those of Germany, Great Britain, 
the United States, Canada, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Holland, France, Swit- 
zerland, Australasia, South Africa, Ja- 
pan, China, India, and Ceylon, and of 
lands without national organizations, 
have officially endorsed and adopted this 
day for united intercession on behalf of 
students. These movements embrace 
over 1,600 separate Christian student 
societies with a total membership of &9,- 
000 students and professors. What a 
source of spiritual blessing and power 
such a world-wide concert of prayer 
should be, provided the opportunity be 
wisely improved! 

Never has there been a greater need of 
definite, fervent, believing prayer for stu- 
dents. The growing numbers of students 
in the different countries, the dispropor- 
tionately great influence which they are 
to wield in after life, the prevalence and 


activity in student communities of the 
forces of evil, the remarkable success of 
the Christian student movements, the op- 
portunities on every hand for extending 
the helpful influence of these movements, 
the urgent call of the Church for more 
students to dedicate their lives to the 
work of Christ at home and on the mis- 
sion fields—all these and other consid- 
erations constitute an irresistible appeal 
for prayer for students. 

To insure the best results from the 
observance of the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students the following sug- 
gestions are given: 

1. Let the leader of the Christian or- 
ganization in each university or college 
have a meeting at which this Call will be 
read and definite arrangements be made 
for the most helpful observance of the 
day. Seek to avoid the mistakes and 
shortcomings of previous years and 
strive to make the plans for the coming 
Day of Prayer mark a real advance. 

2. Arrange for at least one meeting 
for united prayer on the Day of Prayer. 
Make use of the “Grounds for Thanks- 
giving” and “Objects for Intercession” 
appended to this Call. Many facts of in- 
terest about the progress and needs of 
the work of Christ among students all 
over the world will be found in the 
pamphlet of the Federation just issued 
and entitled “Recent Advances in Chris- 
tian Student Movements.” 

3. Invite clergymen to preach special 
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sermons designed to help students di- 
rectly or to impress upon Christians in 
general the great importance of prayer 
for students. Supply them with a copy 
of this Call, also of the pamphlet “Re- 
cent Advances in Christian Student 
Movements.” 

4. In addition to the meeting for pub- 
lic prayer and for special sermons, an 
earnest effort should be made to get stu- 
dents in small groups, as well as_pri- 
vately, to give themselves to prayer for a 
ereater manifestation than ever of the 
power of the Spirit of God at the student 
centers of the world. 

5. Experience has shown that at such 
a time, when the prayers of earnest 
Christians all over the world are being 
offered tor students, it is desirable to put 
forth special efforts in meetings, in Bible 
classes, and above all in personal work 
to influence students to accept Jesus 
Christ as their Savior and Lord. Many 
spiritual awakenings are traceable to the 
proper recognition of this unique oppor- 
tunity. 

6. In many colleges it has been found 
desirable not only to observe the second 
Sunday of February as a day for prayer 
and work on behalf of students, but also 
to utilize the preceding Saturday or the 
succeeding Monday for similar purposes. 

On hehalf of the General Committee of 
i@ World’s Student Christian Federa- 
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Kart Fries, Chairman, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
Joun R. Morr, General Secretary, 
New York City. 


December 1, 1903. 


Grounds for Thanksgiving 


The number of students and profess- 
ors who have become members of the 
Christian student movements of the 
world has inereased during the past year 
trom 85,000 to 89,000. 


There have been spiritual awakenings 
among students not only in nearly all 
countries in Christendom but also in the 
non-Christian countries, notably in the 
Levant, in South India, and in Ceylon. 

There has been a marked increase in 
the enrolment of students in Bible 
classes and circles, especially throughout 
North America, Australasia, and China. 

There has been a genuine missionary 
revival among the students of Australia 
and New Zealand. The year has also 
witnessed large accessions to the roll of 
student volunteers in South Africa, in 
Great Britain, and in North America. 

The representative character and spir- 
itual power of the International Student 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh. 


Objects for Intercession 


That Christian student movements 
may soon be formed in countries now 
without such organizations, and that the 
apparently closed doors of the student 
fields of Russia and of certain Roman 
Catholic countries may be opened. 

That the Conference of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, to be held 
in Tokyo, Japan, in September, 1904, 
may exert a powerful influence on the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among the 
students of all lands and through them 
on the evangelization of the whole world. 

That the coming year may be truly 
notable in the number of conversions 
among students in all parts of the world. 

That God may thrust forth from the 
ranks of the membership of the Christian 
student movements a much larger num- 
her of laborers into the wide and ripe 
harvest fields. 

That strone leaders may be raised up 
in each country for the various national 
Christian student movements. 

Other objects for intercession and 
thanksgiving will be found in the 
pamphlet, “Recent Advances in Chris- 
tian Student Movements.” 
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gy and Overcoming the Laws of Nature: 


by the late H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 


S it reasonable to suppose that an or- 
] dinary person can have power, by 
a few motions of the hands, or a few 
words spoken by the lips, to control and 
direct the forces of nature, making them 
servants instead of masters? Can one 
thus bring down trom the heavens, or 
send far across the wide seas, or over 
vast continents, help that one needs and 
would thus secure? Are not the laws 
of nature barriers and hindrances as 
well as helps, masters as well as servants, 
in their time? Is not this the truth in 
God's universe, and according to God's 
ordering? and should not we do well to 
recognize this truth for ourselves or for 
others in times of sickness and of health, 
when our wants are many and our de- 
sires are great, and God has indicated his 
purpose in fixed and unvarying laws? 

Is it consistent with a belief in the 
force and uniformity of the laws of na- 
ture for a man to offer his prayer to God 


for a special blessing, or a particular 
providence, for his own benefit, or for 


the advantage of the community? Are 
we not set of God in this world as it is 
to do our duty and to work out our work 
within our assigned sphere, and with the 
laws of nature operating as God has in- 
dicated His purpose of having them oper- 
ate? Is a feeling of the duty and the 
need of daily prayer as a means of serv- 
ing God and of filling our sphere, con- 
sistent with a recognition of God's loving 
oversight of this world and its inhab- 
itants ? 

What do we mean by the “laws of 
nature”? Did our fathers know as well 
as we do the possibilities of men as con- 
trolling the “laws of nature’? or do we 
know as well as our children may what 
man can attain to in that line? Franklin, 
Morse, Field, Edison, Bell, and Marconi 
have taught us man’s possibilities in di- 
recting, and in a sense controlling, the 
forces of nature so that they may be our 
servants in spheres where our ancestors 
deemed them our masters. 


‘This article was one of the latest written by Dr. Trumbull, having been penned only a few days before his death. 
terest in college and Volunteer work was always strong and helpful. 


lf we will make certain arrangements 
or will do certain things it will enable a 
telegraph boy or a telephone girl to put 
in subjection some of the mightiest forces 
ot the universe, so that they will go for 
a loaf of bread, for a peck of potatoes, for 
a beefsteak, or for a dose of medicine, 
or they will secure the attendance of a 
physician or a police officer, or they en- 
able us to know of the stability of a king- 
dom, or of the latest score of a football 
game. ‘his may be across the street or 
across the continent; it may be over the 
ocean, or on the other side of the world. 
Our fathers would have said that this 
could not be; but we take it as a simple 
matter of fact with the laws of nature as 
they are and as man now understands 
them. 

Yet, with the forces of nature as they 
are, God does not choose to let them work 
as they are thus working without the aid 
and action of the telegraph boy and the 
telephone girl. Whether we can see the 
reason for this, or cannot, the fact exists; 
it is so, and we must act in view of it. 
God knows about all these things, and it 
must be admitted that He knows as much 
as any man who has been an inventor or 
a discoverer. (God is able to control or 
to limit the laws of nature. The prayer 
of faith, or faith-filled prayer, duly of- 
fered, is one of the forces of nature in 
this universe as it is. God declares this 
as positively as any truth is declared by 
Him with reference to this life or the life 
to come. John Stuart Mill said that the 
term “laws of nature” presupposed a 
Lawgiver. If there are “laws of na- 
ture,” there is a God who makes these 
laws. Prayer is to Him who makes and 
controls these laws. He is ready to do 
this if we ask in faith that He will do 
this for us as His representatives. In the 
opening words of the very first book 
written in the New Testament the “law 
of nature” is recorded: 

“Tf any of you lacketh wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all liberally, 


His in- 
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and upbraideth not; and it shall be given 
him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
doubting; for he that doubteth is like the 
surge of the sea driven of the wind and 
tossed. For let not that man think that 
he shall receive anything of the Lord.”— 
James I: 5-7. 

Can any man fairly claim to believe in 
God as framing and controlling the laws 
of nature and doubt that faith-filled 
prayer is as truly a law of nature as the 
attraction of gravitation, or as the forces 
of magnetism and electricity? Not only 
does the record of inspired writers in the 
Bible declare this to be so, but the ex- 
perience of more believers confirm this 
truth than can be cited in evidence of 
any other law of nature. 

Yet there are doubters as to this truth 
even among those who claim to be not 
lacking in faith or knowledge. They are 
not yet ready to accept as true the words 
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of inspired writers in the Bible, nor to 
receive as satisfactory and convincing 
the personal testimony of their friends 
and others who have lived in accordance 
with the teachings of this truth. More 
believers in the efficiency of faith-filled 
prayer have been ready to testify to its 
uniform efficiency than are ready to say 
that they have personal evidence of the 
force of electricity or the magnetic cur- 
rent. 

May God forgive, and lead into the 
light of His truth any child of His who 
doubts the efficiency of faith-filled 
prayer! May every child of God who 
needs help from God in his daily life, 
seek and secure such help as is promised, 
as surely and as often as he does seek 
and secure what he needs and desires 
from the butcher, the grocer, the apothe- 
cary, the physician, or from any other 
personal human helper. 


One's Life 


By Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D., New York 


ype tg is an endless chain of 


golden links. An unknown woman 
in the city of London quietly dropped a 
tract on the pavement as she passed a 
man, who stopped and picked it up. He 
was at that time indifferent to his relig- 
ious life. His name was Richard Baxter, 
and the tract was the means of his conver- 
sion. He wrote a book entitled “A 
Call to the Unconverted.”’ One of the 
hundreds of the readers of that book was 
Philip Doddridge, who was converted 
by the message it carried into his awak- 
ened soul. Doddridge in turn wrote 
“The Rise and Progress of Religion.” 
Among those whom this book led to God 
was William Wilberforce, and he wrote 
“Practical View of Christianity.” This 
was the means of saving Leigh Rich- 
mond, who wrote the famous tract, “The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,” which has been 
the means of untold blessings. More- 
over all the lives in this chain of golden 
links were filled with years of faithful 
service radiating in other directions and 
touching other lives for good. At the 


point where we know of it, the link in 
that chain which was the beginning of it 
all was the act of that unknown woman 
who accepted, quietly and unobtrusively, 
the opportunity to use a tract in such 
way as to bring God’s truth into a human 
life with power. 

This is one of the chapters in the 
record of human influence of which we 
happen to know. Who can doubt that 
many such could be written, if the facts 
were all known. Years after the writer 
had been active in the Christian life, he 
took steps to learn who the preacher was 
who had spoken the message which had 
led him to a decision for Jesus Christ. 
The minister was visiting his pastor at 
the time. When the information was se- 
cured, a letter was written to the minis- 
ter telling him of that influence years be- 
fore, all unsuspected by him. Some years 
ago a young bank clerk who had decided 
for Christ, after some hesitation, arose in 
a meeting of young people and simply 
announced that he wished to say that he 
had decided to become a Christian. Sit- 
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ting by the writer, who was the pastor 
of that church, was a young lady, who 
turned and asked him if he would make 
an appointment to talk about this subject. 
The next Tuesday was fixed. When the 
pastor arrived he was informed that the 
decision had been made, and the young 
man’s frank, manly statement had led 
to it. 

This result from individual effort to 
influence individuals is the inevitable 
fruitage of such effort. One of the most 
significant statements in the Gospel rec- 
ord is in three little words—“He brought 
him” (John 1:42). This achievement 
on the part of Andrew was the direct re- 
sult of personal effort. ‘The remarkable 
chain of influence mentioned in our first 
paragraph was the result of the use by 
the Spirit of Truth of messages which 
men had written, without their personal 
intention to influence the individuals af- 
fected; but more significant still are those 
instances where Christian men have set 
themselves to the task of exerting a di- 
rect influence upon their fellows. The 
fact that God will bless the truth, spoken 
or written, is an inspiration to every man 
who wants to “obey orders” and attempt 
this work. [But ordinarily the reasonable 
expectation for a blessing can only come 
out of the direct effort to speak or write 
or help some one particular individual. 
Just as Ambrose led Augustine, just as 
Occam led Wyclif, just as Staupitz led 


Chart of Yale’s 


( NE of the striking charts exhibited 

at the Jubilee Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Boston is reproduced on the opposite 
page. It illustrates the ebb and flow of 
the religious life of one of America’s old- 
est institutions. In a sense, Yale’s ex- 
perience is similar to that of many other 
American colleges, and it is quite as in- 
structive to note the causes of spiritual 
deadness as it is to learn the occasions for 
religious awakenings. Thus in most col- 
leges of the United States the decade 
from 1790 to 1800 was marked by the 
same religious apathy as is indicated on 


Luther, just as Bohler led Wesley, just 
as Arnold led Stanley, just as Kimball 
led Moody, so Christians to-day are lead- 
ing their friends to Christ, and so they 
must ever do. 

The secret of all this power is that 
God is in the service. When Peter spoke 
to that palsied man at Lydda, he said, 
“Aeneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole.” Let every man who hesitates to 
attempt the effort depend on the present 
Christ to use him. Do not be afraid to 
trust God to help an honest effort. Do 
not doubt that the power of God will be 
given in answer to genuine prayer. Let 
it be remembered that this service in- 
volves an earnest prayer-life, out of which 
comes power both with God and men. 
Then, thus inspired and equipped with 
that preparation which any intelligent 
man can make for personal work with 
men, let the great ambition to multiply 
the life fill the mind and heart of every 
man who has taken the name of Jesus 
Christ. The man himself will most 
surely unfold his best capacities and 
powers in such service. The world needs 
such men. The Church needs such 
men. This need should be a challenge to 
which every true Christian will respond 
with decision and enthusiasm and untir- 
ing zeal. Only eternity can measure the 
precious outcome. It is an endless chain. 
Will you be one of the golden links and 
thus multiply your life? 


Religious Life 


the Yale chart. Such items as the death 
of Rector Pierson and Professor Good- 
rich, and the changes noted during the 
Revolutionary War and the approach of 
the Civil War, are fully explained in the 
volume, “Two Centuries of Christian Ac- 
tivity at Yale.” They deserve the atten- 
tion of students of religious progress. 
The items in the column headed “Spir- 
itual Awakening” amount to a proof of 
the value of special effort looking toward 
a religious awakening and in that sense 
should be a stimulus to the efforts of the 
present month in all institutions where 
meetings are to be held. 
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The University of Virginia 


By Hugh M. Mellhany, Jr., Ph.D., General Secretary 


N many respects the University of 
Virginia stands unique among the 
educational institutions of America. 
l’rofessor Francis G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, recently remarked that while most 
other institutions have gradually attained 
their present positions of varied influence 
and importance, “this university sprang 
full-grown from the mind of a single 
man.” While as early as 1779 his plan 
of public education had been laid before 
the Virginia Assembly, it was not until 
after his retirement from public service 
that Jefferson was able to push his ideal 
of a great university to a successful con- 
clusion, its doors being thrown open for 
work on March 7, 1825. 

In its organization the University is a 
college republic, embodying in itself the 
democratic ideas of its great founder. 
Its five departments—academic, med- 
ical, law, engineering, and agricultural 
—comprise altogether twenty-two dis- 
tinct schools, each affording an inde- 
pendent course. The system of study, 
particularly in the academic department, 


is purely elective, a certain number of 
studies within prescribed limits being 
necessary for a degree. ‘There are no 
entrance examinations ; but the standard 
of graduation in all departments is un- 
usually high. This fact, together with 
the entire absence of class spirit and or- 
ganization, makes it true that a much 
smaller proportion of students attain de- 
grees than in those institutions where the 
curriculum system prevails. No merely 
honorary degree is ever conferred by the 
University. The question of co-educa- 
tion has never been seriously considered. 

The system of discipline rests upon the 
honor of the student. The relations thus 
established between student and profess- 
or are characterized by rare frankness 
and sympathy. The “honor system” 
has prevailed since 1842, and the stu- 
dents themselves are its sternest guar- 
dians and executors. The _ student's 
word, that he has neither given nor re- 
ceived assistance in examinations, is ac- 
cepted as truth. In the rare cases of vio- 
lation of examination pledges the culprit 
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EAST SIDE O! 
has been quietly but promptly eliminated 
without the need of faculty action. 

The University’s contribution to the 
cause of education has thus been charac- 
terized by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: “To the University 
of \ irginia, Jefferson’s creation,the whole 
country is indebted for the following 
distinguished services to the higher edu- 
cation: (1) The recognition of real uni- 
versity standards of instruction and 
scholarship; (2) The absolute repression 
of the class system and the substitution 
of merit for seniority in the award of de- 
grees; (3) The first complete introduc 
tion of the elective system; (4) The es 
tablishment of distinct ‘schools,’ ,; 
each school having its autonomy and its 
own standard of graduation; (5) The 
Institution of constitutional government, 
in academic form, with an appointed 
president or chairman of the faculty, 
holding office for one year, but eligible 
for reappointment by the Board of Vis- 
itors; (6) The promotion ot self-gov- 
ernment among the students, with the 
cultivation of an esprit de corps sustain- 
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ing high standards of academic honor 
and scholarship. 

“The group of buildings planned by 
Jefferson, and erected under his_ per- 
sonal oversight, together with the recent 
additions made to harmonize with and 
complete his composition, constitute what 
is undoubtedly the most characteristic 
piece of academic architecture in Amer- 
ica. Vurely classical in spirit, inexpen- 
sive in material, severely elegant in 
proportion, they shine in their chaste 
simplicity like a bit of Hellas set amid 
the abundant greenery of the Virginia 


hills.’ The great quadrangle which 
they enclose is about one thousand 


feet long and three hundred feet wide at 
the broadest part. At the north end 
stands “the Rotunda,” or library build- 
ing, modeled from the Roman Pantheon, 
with its massive Corinthian columns, 
while opposite is the new group of aca- 
demic buildings in the Tonic style. On 
either side of “the Lawn” are five pavil- 
ions, used as professors’ homes, with in- 
tervening rooms for dormitories and of- 
fices, all united by a tine Doric colonnade. 
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Each pavilion has a fagade of its own— 
modeled from or suggested by some 
noble Greek or Roman or Tuscan orig- 
inal. J’arallel with these are the eastern 
and western ranges of dormitories for 
students, connected by picturesque ar- 
cades. Outside this main group are some 
thirty other buildings used for various 
university purposes. 

In its influence the University of Vir- 
ginia is almost as unique as in many 
other respects. Nearly half of its 650 
students come from outside of Virginia, 
and nearly one-fifth of them hold aca- 
demic degrees from this and other insti- 
tutions. or several generations the 
sons of many of the most prominent 
southern families have been sent to this 
University, which has justly been con 
sidered the leading educational institu- 
tion of that section. About ten per cent. 
of its students are from the North and 
the West. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that it exercises such an unusually 
large influence in all phases of the coun- 


try’s life. lighteen of its alumni are 


serving in the present Federal Congress 
—six in the Senate, and twelve in the 
House—a number not exceeded by that 
from any other American institution. 
The medical department furnishes one- 
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fifth of the surgeons of the United States 
army and marine service. l‘rom its law 
school have come most of the leading 
lawyers and jurists of the state, and 
many who are prominent in other sec- 
tions of the country. And there is hardly 
a well-known institution of higher learn- 
ing in the South, in whose faculty are 
not found graduates of the academic de- 
partment. 

The religious history of the University 
is also unique. [Enemies of the institu- 
tion have made the charge that Jefferson 
intended to found an atheistical college, 
and that it is to-day an irreligious institu- 
tion: but the one charge is as false as the 
other. “As early as 1820 Jefferson had 
formulated his fruitful plan of theolog- 
ical colleges, adjacent to the University 
and in full enjoyment of all its privileges. 
When the Rotunda was completed a 
choice room was set aside for religious 
services; the original faculty was com- 
posed of orthodox Christians, with no 
atheist or even Unitarian among their 
number.” Irom the very beginning pro- 
vision was made for public, though not 
compulsory, religious worship, which un- 
til the fall of 1896 was in charge of chap- 
lains elected every two years from the 
four leading denominations of the state. 
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For the past seven sessions the pulpit 
has been regularly supplied by evangel- 
ical ministers from Virginia and else- 
where, while the General Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is responsible for the oversight of the 
rest of the religious work. During the 
last seventy-five years over five hundred 
ministers have been educated here—a 
remarkable record for a state institution. 
Usually about sixty per cent. of the stu- 
dents are members of some church. 
The University claims the oldest exist- 
ing college Young Men’s Christian As- 


sociation in the world, which was organ- 
ized October 12, 1858, the Association 
formed at the University of Michigan 
the previous session having long since 
changed its name and basis of organiza- 
tion. Since that time its membership has 
aggregated more than three thousand 
men. It follows the usual methods of 
Association work in vogue in such insti- 
tutions; but its efforts are seriously 
handicapped by the lack of a building or 
other material equipment such as is nec- 
essary to meet the unusual opportunities 
which are here presented. 


My Missionary Consecration and Purpose 


By B. R. Barber, Calcutta 


\W HILE I was still preparing for 

he and before | had ever 
thought of missions, a friend asked me to 
lead a missionary meeting. This I at 
first sternly refused to do. At last I 
consented, and in preparation for this 
meeting I read parts of the report of the 
first Student Volunteer Convention. In 
this report I came face to face with a 
new world and new conditions, for I had 
never read a missionary book before. It 
set me thinking ; and during the three fol- 
lowing years, part of which time was 
spent in the Academy at Northwestern 
University, and part in business, the ques- 
tion of my relationship to the missionary 
cause burned in my heart. So thor- 
oughly did it take hold of me and so un- 
happy was I in refusing to settle it, that I 
promised myself to attend the meetings 
of the Volunteer Band when I entered 
college. I kept my promise and the fol- 
lowing year in April, after many heart 
struggles, I signed the Volunteer Decla- 
ration, “It is my purpose, if God permit, 
to become a foreign missionary. Long 
before, I could have taken the old 
pledge, “I am willing and desirous, God 
permitting, to become a foreign mission- 
ary,” but to have a fixed purpose—this 
was the stumbling-block. The result of 
the struggle was worth all it cost. I 
could scarcely believe that I had been 
called, and, like Gideon with the fleece, I 





put the Lord to three tests, in every one 
of which he gave me a clear, definite an- 
swer. This decision was reached in the 
face of many difficulties, but the Spirit of 
God urged me on. The next three years 
were full of blessing to my own spiritual 
life and offered abundant opportunity for 
Christian work in college. Never since 
the day of my decision has there been a 
doubt that I was following God’s plan 
for my life in my missionary consecra- 
tion. 

This purpose was kept steadily before 
me by attendance at conventions and 
summer conferences where the mission- 
ary spirit was strong ; by association with 
other volunteers in missionary meetings, 
in study classes, and in deputation work 
among the churches and young people’s 
societies about Chicago; by the reading of 
missionary books and periodicals; but 
most of all, perhaps, by the association of 
a small group of six college men in prayer 
that God would bless our Volunteer 
Band, that He would raise up new volun- 
teers in our college, and that He would 
thrust out into the field those ready to go. 
During these years we saw definite an- 
swer to prayer day after day. 

[ cannot speak of all the difficulties 
which arose in the carrying out of my 
purpose. Within a vear three calls to 
three different parts of the world, under 
as many different missionary boards, led 
me to believe that I was being thrust 
forth and that God would take care of the 
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difficulties. Those which seemed most 
serious were the following: (1) For 
years the responsibility of the home had 
fallen upon me. (2) She who was 
to become my companion in mission- 
ary work had seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles placed in the way of her going 
to the field at once. (3) I had no theo- 
logical training and no experience as a 
preacher, which seemed a serious handi- 
cap to successful mission work. I 
thought I was too old to spend further 
time in preparation in the Seminary. 
(4) Upon graduation | had entered an 
attractive field of Christian work which 
seemed to close many doors. (5) Dur- 
ing my college days | had been under the 
painful necessity of contracting a debt, 
and this, together with a lack of present 
funds, seemed to bar the way. As 
quickly, almost, as dew before the rising 
sun every one of these obstacles disap- 
peared, and on September 21, 1899, I 
sailed for Calcutta to engage in student 
work under the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. These four years of service have 
been the happiest of my life, and, while I 
have made many failures and have not 
lived up to my privileges in Jesus Christ, 
yet He has given me far more than I 
could ask or think. I have found mis- 
sion work to be not a sacrifice, but a great 
joy. 


By Sumner R. Vinton, Rangoon, Burma 


CANNOT remember the time when 
] I did not expect that | should be a 
missionary. Literally my missionary ed- 
ucation began with my grandparents, 
who were all missionaries. When | was 
but a boy, the native Christians calling at 
my father’s house used to speak to me of 
the time when | should be working in 
his place. Neither my father nor my 
mother ever urged it upon me. _ I 
simply grew up into the idea, which later 
became a conviction, that | should some- 
time be a missionary in Burma, and to 
the Karens. When I went to America 
in 1888, after my father’s death, although 
not a Christian, I told the people that I 
would be back in eleven years! 
In the spring of 1890 Mr. Speer visited 


Colgate. I was then in the Academy. 
A day or two afterward Mr. W. Bb. Stelle 
—now in China—gave me a “volunteer 
declaration card” and asked me to sign 
it. He knew my plans and simply asked 
me to declare them openly. Yes, “I was 
willing and desirous,’—we had the old 
form then,—‘‘God permitting, to become 
a foreign missionary,” and I readily 
signed that declaration. It was a good 
thing to do. It crystallized my thoughts. 
It brought me into touch with others 
with a purpose like my own, but who had 
reached their conclusions from different 
standpoints. To them it had been a ques- 
tion of their personal obligation to obey 
Christ’s last command. My purpose up 
to that time had been too much the re- 
sult of my personal and local relations to 
a particular country and people. The 
signing of the declaration made my 
thoughts more definite, and my boyish 
ideas—I was then sixteen—began t 
shape themselves into convictions of 
duty. 

Up to this time my experience was one 
possible only to the children of mission- 
aries, but from that time on it had more 
in common with the experience of scores 
and hundreds of volunteers. What kept 
my purpose alive and strong? Informa- 
tion? Yes! I had a weekly supply in 
my mother’s letters, which kept one cor- 
ner of the field almost constantly in my 
mind. I never read extensively in mis- 
sionary literature, but still I did read a 
number of the best missionary biogra- 
phies, kept up with some of the standard 
missionary magazines, and kept a “fact 
book.” I knew a goodly number of mis- 
sionaries personally, and heard them 
speak. It was my good fortune to attend 
the first three conventions of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, at Cleveland, De- 
troit, and again at Cleveland, and many 
of you know what inspiration and infor- 
mation such conventions bring. I think 
I had every possible opportunity to get 
the best of information, and the informa- 
tion I gathered certainly had an impor- 
tant influence on my missionary purpose, 
and my life plans. 

But, after all, that is not the thing 
uppermost in my heart to say. As TI re- 
call my student days, the time when mv 
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purpose was as yet unrealized, there is 
one thing that stands out above all else— 
As was my spiritual life, so was my mis- 
sionary purpose. With the neglect of 
sible study and secret prayer, the needs 
of a lost world receded into the back- 
cround of my thoughts. In the degree 
in which my religion became a formal 
thing, lost its practical nature, failed to 
be lived in the classroom, in the dining 
club, in the fraternity, or in the social 
circle, in that degree my missionary pur- 
pose waned. At such times other lines 
of work seemed alluring. America of- 
fered advantages that it seemed hard to 
relinquish for the sake of the Karens of 
Burma. True, I was getting informa- 
tion all the time—there was plenty of 


China’s Call for a 


| fee 1907 the Protestant Churches will 

celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of the sending forth of Robert Morrison, 
which was the commencement of their 
mission work in China. Following the 
lines on which the Church Missionary 
Society was guided to prepare for the 
celebration of its centenary year, the mis- 
sionaries of China desire to bring before 
the home churches a three years’ enter- 
prise in preparation for the right com- 
memoration of the China Missionary 
Centenary 

The past history, the present circum- 
stances, and the pressing need of the 
Church in China form an imperative call 
for thanksgiving and praver. 

THANKSGIVING 
There is a call to thank God: 
For the many great and good men 

God has sent to follow in Morrison's 
footsteps. Some of these are with us to 
this day; others have ceased from their 
labors, leaving names that will never be 
forgotten and enriching the annals of the 
Church with stories of the faith that re- 
moves mountains, of consecrated devo- 
tion, and of the love greater than which 


1This important 
mittee issuing 


appeal, which will be widely published in America and Europe, is a weighty utterance. 
it is composed of men of experience in China like Gritlith John and Bishop Ing 
such younger men as Messrs. Brockman and Gelwicks, well known to our students. 


fuel—but the fire itself had burned too 
low to ignite the new fuel quickly. 
I could not realize what I learned. The 
Detroit Convention was inspiring, but | 
did not get from it at all what I should 
have because my own life was not at that 
time what it should have been. Ah! 
fellow-volunteers, I know the advantages 
of information in keeping the missionary 
purpose alive, but I want to put the entire 
emphasis of my own personal experience 
where I have just placed it—on the per- 
sonal daily religious life, the life of ac- 
tual communion with the Master. With- 
out that the missionary purpose becomes 
empty and hypocritical. Get close to the 
Master, and your purpose will be as was 
His, a zeal that shall consume us. 


“Three Years’ Enterprise”! 


hath no man—for many of them laid 
down their lives for the Chinese. 

2. For the Church in China, a Church 
which when called in the last year of the 
nineteenth century to drink of her Lord’s 
cup and to be baptized with His baptism, 
furnished hundreds of her and 
daughters who sealed their witness with 
their blood and thousands more who bore 
“trial of mockings and scourgings, yea, 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonment, 

being destitute, afilicted, evil en- 
treated (of whom the world was not 
worthy), wandering in deserts and 
mountains and caves and holes of the 
earth.” 

3. For the opening up of the whole of 
China. Even Hunan and Honan are no 
longe rclosed against us. It is now a fact 
that there is not one of the more than 
nineteen hundred counties of China and 
Manchuria from which we are shut out, 
and before the hundredth vear of our 
work begins, we can say that if the Gos- 
pel is not preached to every creature in 
China, the reason must be sought outside 
China. 

4. For the opportunities of work, va- 
ried in their kind, vast in their extent. 
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Never before have men crowded to hear 
the Gospel as they are crowding now in 
the open air and indoors; in our chapels 
and in our guest-rooms we have oppor- 
tunities to preach Christ such as can 
scarcely be found outside China. Never 
before has there been such an eager de- 
sire for education as there is now; our 
schools, both of elementary and of higher 
grades, are full, and everywhere appli- 
cants have to be refused. Never before 
has there been such a demand for Chris- 
tian literature as there is now; our tract 
societies and all engaged in supplying 
converts and inquirers with reading ma- 
terial are doing their utmost, but are not 
able to overtake the demand ; and the de- 
mand is certain to increase, for it comes 
from the largest number of people in the 
world reading one language. The med- 
ical work has from the first found an 
entrance into hearts that were closed 
against other forms of work. Its sphere 
of iniluence grows ever wider and is 
practically unlimited. Unique oppor- 
tunities of service are afforded us by the 
large number of blind people, by lepers, 
and those suffering from incurable dis- 
eases; by the deaf and dumb, the insane 
and other afflicted people. In China the 
poor are always with us, and whensoever 
we will we may do them good. 


PRAYER 


The pressing needs of China and of 
the Church in China constrain us to be- 
take ourselves to prayer. 

The eighteen provinces are what we 
mean when we speak of China, the real 
home of China’s millions. It is hard to 
realize the area that is covered by those 
eighteen provinces — 1,300,000 square 
miles; it is harder still to grasp the num- 
bers of the men. women, and children 
who live in those provinces $00,000,- 
000. What is the force which we now 
have to evangelize these millions, and 


how is the force disposed over the whole 
field of China and Manchuria? From 
the most recent statistics, as given in 


ve learn that the force 


Beach’s “Atla 


is made up of 2,785 missionaries and 
ommunicants, of whom 6,388 
are picked men and women more closely 


112.808 ¢ 
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engaged in the work than their hundred 
odd thousand fellow-workers. 

Some of the missionaries and some of 
the converts are to be found in every one 
of the provinces, both of China and Man- 
churia. But in the 1,900 odd counties 
into which the provinces are divided, 
each with one important town and a 
large part of them with more than one, 
there are but some 400 stations, that is 
to say, at least four-fifths of the counties 
of China are almost entirely unprovided 
with the means of hearing the Gospel. 

That being so, it is very evident that 
we need 


REINFORCEMENTS ALL ALONG THE LINE 


1. Reinforcements of the Members.— 
This is at once both the end of our 
preaching and the beginning of our re- 
inforcement. We preach that our hear- 
ers may believe; when they believe they 
in turn tell others of the Savior they 
have found, so that the more believers 
there are, the stronger is our force for 
evangelizing China. Here then lies the 
first object for prayer; pray for an in- 
creased membership. 

2. Reinforcement of Chinese Work- 
ers.—We read that before the Savior 
chose the twelve He spent the whole 
night in prayer. This teaches us the 
close connection there must be between 
reinforcing workers and prayer. There 
is a crying need for more Chinese work- 
ers; if we act hurriedly because of the 
need and select men without waiting to 
pray, we are in a worse condition than 
we should be in without workers. Most 
earnestly do we ask you to join us in 
prayer for more Chinese workers. Pray 
that God will raise up in the Chinese 
churches those whose whole hearts shall 
be aflame with the desire to preach Christ 
to their fellow-countrymen. Continue to 
bear them up in your prayers. Whenever 
you remember us in prayer, remember 
with us our beloved Chinese colleagues, 
whose ministry is indispensable. 

3. Reinforcement of Missionaries.— 
\s with Chinese workers, so with mis- 
sionaries, reinforcement must be pre- 
ceded by and = continued with much 
praver. Otherwise we may get additions 
but not reinforcements. If men be sent 
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whom God has not sent, they can but 
hinder God’s work. 

What manner of men are needed as 
reinforcements? Jl or the old stations, 
those who can train others; for the 
newer, those who can lead others; for 
the unoccupied parts, pioneers who can 
seek and save others. 

Who is sufficient for these things? 
Certainly not the man who has failed at 
home; neither the man who is confident 
that he is sufficient of himself to succeed 
abroad. We want men and women 
strong in faith, strong in hope, and above 
all strong in love; men and women 
“filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

For what kind of work are these mis- 
sionaries wanted? Tor every good work 
that the Spirit of God leads us to enter. 
Some forms of work are the outcome of 
the love that God has poured into the 
hearts of Christians, and which, while 
often met with in the home lands, are 
almost unknown in China. There is no 
home for incurables, and only one asylum 
for the insane, only one school for the 
deaf and dumb, and only a few schools 
for the blind, and a few hospitals for 
lepers in all China. The need of such 
institutions is great. With what infinite 
distress must our Lord see His followers 
possessed of wealth and yet having no 
sense of responsibility for His suffering 
poor. What a unique opportunity all 
these institutions present for displaying 
before the Chinese the symmetry, the 
fulness, the perfectness of that life which 
Christ has bestowed upon us in revealing 
to us the secret of the love of God. 

Again, in the educationai, literary, and 
medical work we want more men and 
more institutions. Not only is the act- 
ual work in these departments in need, 
there is need of training the Chinese in 
all these branches. For such work the 


Church should send us the best teachers 
and the best scholars, the best doctors, 
and the best nurses. Just as no offering 
is too great for this work, so no man is 
too good for it. 

But above and before all we need 
preachers of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, men who will tell the good 
news in the crowded city and carry it 
from village to village, men who will 
preach it in chapels and halls and guest- 
rooms or in the open air. With all 
prayer and supplication pray in the spirit 
that God will send forth men who can 
say with St. Paul, “Christ sent me to 
preach the gospel.” 

In view of the vastness of the field that 
lies open before us, and of the immense 
opportunities for good which China of- 
fers the Christian Church—opportunities 
so many of which have been quite re- 
cently opened to us and which were won 
by the blood of the martyrs of I900— 
we appeal to the boards and committees 
of our respective societies and individ- 
ually to all our brethren and sisters in 
the home churches to say if we are un- 
reasonable in asking that the last object 
of the Three Years’ [Enterprise be to 
double the number of missionaries now 
working in China. 

Is it possible in three years to double 
the missionary force? Without prayer it 
is absolutely impossible. as impossible as 
the enterprise that Morrison commenced 
in 1807 would have been. But with 
prayer, the enterprise is as possible and 
as reasonable as was Morrison’s. : 

Signed on behalf of the Mass Meet- 
ing, 

GRIFFITH JOHN. 
London Mission. 

Gro. L. GELWICKS, 

Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. 
Mission. 


Midyear Mission Study Rally 


A COMPARISON of the mission 

study class reports for a number 
of years shows that a considerable per- 
centage of the colleges and universities 
have hitherto studied missions only for 
part of the year, though courses have 


been furnished for fall, winter, and 
spring. The present tendency is toward 
an emphasis of mission study during two 
of these seasons, usually the fall and win- 
ter. 

In view of the fact that the past fall 
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has seen a larger enrolment of classes 
than any preceding one, as well as in view 
of inquiries that have come to the educa- 
tional department, it is probable that 
during the present winter special efforts 
will be made to enroll new classes, or to 
continue those already enrolled with new 
courses of study. ‘his is so desirable 
that it is strongly urged by the depart- 
ment. Yet in order to make the work ef- 
fective, special effort should be made in 
this direction. The same arguments 
which have decided a large number of 
Associations to hold a mission study 
rally in the fall, hold good in the case of 
a new course in midwinter. In many in- 
stitutions the program for the entire 
year is laid out before the college opens 
in the fall. In such cases, there is no 
such strong reason for holding a special 
meeting now as in institutions where 
work has not been planned for. 

The midwinter meeting may very 
profitably follow the plan adopted for 
that in the fall. A good attendance is 
very desirable and should be secured by 
energetic, personal efforts of all those in- 
terested, both in the classes themselves 
and in the missionary committee. The 
program of the meeting may be made 
up of testimonies from those who have 
previously studied missions and an ad- 


dress by some strong man, either in 


the faculty or from the neighborhood, 
or, in some cases, by a strong student of 
the institution itself. The topic should 
have to do with the value of mission 


study and its place in the student life. 


Lhe emphasis of the meeting should be 
put upon a strong presentation of courses 
proposed ior the remainder of the year. 
The new text-books ought certainly to 
interest every man. Never before has 
the department been able to present 
two such text-books as “India and 
Christian Opportunity,” by the Educa- 
tional Secretary, and “The New Era in 
the Philippines,” by Secretary A. J. 
Brown, both of them dealing with fields 
of great interest. The Philippines appeal 
to those students in the States from the 
standpoint of patriotism as well as of 
great present opportunity. India appeals 
even more strongly to Canadians than to 
their brothers in the States. It is the 
greatest mission field in the world, in 
many respects, and the fully illustrated 
and strong text-book prepared will com- 
mend itself to all students. Indeed, in 
institutions not having courses in Orien- 
tal History, in Sanskrit, and in Compara- 
tive Religion, the first half of this full 
text-book will furnish, in outline at least, 
what can be had in the curriculum of our 
older universities. 

Let the committee in charge make a 
determined effort to turn to the advan- 
tage of mission study the period of the 
year when the best work can be done, 
and when special opportunities are af- 
forded by these unusually strong text- 
books. Not a moment should be lost in 
arranging for this rally, and every effort 
should be put forth by careful planning 
for a successful issue of the mission study 
meeting. 


Workers Urgently Needed for the Mission Field 


I BY THE AMERICAN LOARD 


1. Iwo college women as teachers in 
connection with the Central Turkey Mis- 
sion. The vacancies are to occur in the 
teaching force there next June, and the 
workers should be on the field as soon as 
possible. 

2. A college woman to take charge of 
the Greek department in the girls’ school 
at Adana, in Central Turkey. 

\ qualified teacher (woman) for the 


w 


girls’ school at Marsovan, in Western 
Turkey—one having a knowledge of mu- 
sic preferred. 

4. Two college women for a girls’ 
school in connection with the Ioochow 
mission. 


5. An ordained man for North China, 
qualified for teaching and for evangelistic 
work. 

6. An ordained man qualified for 
teaching and evangelistic work in the 
Western Turkey Mission. 
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7. An ordained man for Central Tur- 
key, qualified for teaching as well as 
evangelistic work. 

Address correspondence to Rev. Jud- 
son Smith, D.D., Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Congregational House, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


lI. BY THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTEST- 
ANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


A kindergartner (woman) and an un- 
married physician (man) for the Philip- 
pines; two unmarried lay teachers for 
China. lor further information, address 
Mr. John W. Wood, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Ill. BY THE WOMAN’S UNION MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 

1. A physician for a well-equipped 
hospital in Shanghai. 

2. A qualified pharmacist for Shang- 
hai. 

3. A young woman qualified to con- 
duct Bible classes—one having some 
knowledge of kindergartning preferred. 

4. A trained nurse who has had expe- 
rience in Christian work. 

These workers are needed immediate- 
ly. Address correspondence to Miss S. 
D. Doremus, Corresponding Secretary, 
67 Bible House, New York City. 


IV. A TEACHER OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING 


A man for a Christian college in India, 
to teach engineering, electrical and me- 
chanical. It would be all the better if he 
should know civil engineering also. He 
must be a man of thorough equipment 
and preferably with a few years’ ex- 


perience as teacher. lor information ad- 
dress Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary, 
156 lifth Avenue, New York City. 


V. FOREMAN FOR PRINTING OFFICE 


A man is urgently needed as foreman 
for a mission publishing house in Malay- 
sia. The applicant must be trained in all 
departments of the printing office. For 
information apply to Rev. W. F. Old- 
ham, 57 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VI. PIONEER WORKERS AND A BOOK- 
KEEPER 


Four young men to do pioneer work 
in the Philippine Islands; also one man 
to fill an important post in Manila as 
bookkeeper and assistant manager. For 
information apply to Mr. Paul Barnhart, 
R. FF. D. 1, Wellston, Ohio. 


VII. AN INSTRUCTOR IN MANUAL TRAIN- 


ING 


A Christian man qualified to take 
charge of the manual training department 
of the orphanage in Oorfa, Turkey, is 
urgently needed. There are about sixty 
boys in the orphanage, the ages varying 
from seven to sixteen. They are in- 
structed in weaving, cabinet-work, iron- 
work, shoemaking, and wood-carving. 
Any young man desiring further infor- 
mation with regard to this remarkable 
opening for Christian service should ad- 
dress Miss Julia S. Conant, 19 Mount 
Vernon Street, Lowell, Mass. 


VIII. TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


Two teachers of English for Govern- 
ment schools in Japan. Apply to Mr. F. 
P. Turner, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 


The Student World 


A college conference was held by Mr. 
F. S. Brockman and Professor C. H. 
Robinson, at Nanking, China, in Decem- 
ber. 





The Association at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., supplies the city mis- 


sion with a speaker every Sunday even- 
ing. 

One hundred of the 135 men in Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, are members 
of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. 
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light men from the University of 
Chicago are helping in the work of the 
University Settlement at the Union 
Stock Yards. 

German Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, 
has twenty-five men enrolled in mission 
study, and five Bible classes with thirty- 
five members. 


At Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, there are thirty members of the 
Volunteer Band, although nine volun- 
teers graduated last vear. 


The Association Employment Bureau 
of Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago, has found positions for 
sixty-five men since the beginning of the 
term. 

\t Ileidelberg University, ‘Tiffin, 
Ohio, fiity from a membership of seven- 
ty-six are engaged in Bible study and 
thirty-five are pursuing a course in mis- 


sions. 





The Bible classes at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, have 
each agreed to add a certain number of 
hooks on the regular ible courses to the 
Bible study library. 

A series of evangelistic meetings ad- 
dressed by Mr. E. T. Colton were held 
early in December at Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis. At the first 
meeting thirteen men confessed Christ. 

At New York University the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Association has just 
subscribed for a number of excellent 
daily and weekly papers and monthly 
magazines for the Association reading- 
room. 





For several years Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Middletown, Conn., has_ con- 
tributed to the support of a mission insti- 
tute at Chung King, China. Mr. Joseph 
Beech, a Wesleyan graduate, 1899, is its 
principal. 


At Wooster University, Wooster, 
Ohio, meetings were held during the 


Week of Prayer for Young Men with 
marked success. Thirty-five men, most- 
ly irom the upper classes, acknowledged 
Christ as their Savior and Lord. 

The Week of Prayer in lowa was 
marked by a definite revival of interest 
in Christian work. Conversions are re- 
ported from a number of Associations, 
notably at Simpson College, Cornell Col- 
lege, and the lowa State Normal School. 


The men of the University of Kansas, 
at Lawrence, are organizing definite per- 
sonal work preparatory to a visit from 
Mr. E. T. Colton, who comes to the Uni- 
versity for some special meetings the 
fourth or fifth week of the winter term. 

At Northwestern College, Naperville, 
lll., four classes are studying missions, 
each under the leadership of a member 
of the faculty. ‘The average attendance 
in the four classes is eighty students. 
Contributions to foreign missions have 
been increased by $150. 

The McGill University Association, at 
Montreal, has passed the $80,000 mark in 
their building campaign. This is the 
amount originally aimed at, but it is now 
proposed to raise $10,000 more in order 
that the building may include dormito- 
ries for at least fifty men. 


The largest mission study enrolment 
in any of the women’s institutions of the 
South is found in Blue Mountain Female 
College, Blue Mountain, Miss. One 
hundred and thirty-eight students are al- 
ready engaged in the work, and there is 
every prospect of excellent success. 


Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, has 
more than one hundred students enrolled 
in mission study. Several new articles 
have been added to the missionary mu- 
seum, which now contains about 250 
curios. The noon prayer meetings have 
an attendance of more than a hundred. 


At Otterbein University, Westerville, 
Ohio, in addition to a foreign mission 
study class which uses “Protestant Mis- 
sions: Their Rise and Early Progress,” a 
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successful class for the study of home 
missions has been formed. The Week of 
Prayer was observed by room prayer 
meetings. 





“Studies in the Teachings of Jesus and 
His Apostles,’ by Professor bosworth, 
has been abridged and translated into 


Chinese by Professor H. L. Zia. It is 
being published in “China’s Young 


Men,” the periodical of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of China, Korea, 
and Hongkong. 


A strong college sectional conference 
will be a feature of the Kansas State 
Convention, to be held at Newton, Janu- 
ary 28-31. Special emphasis will be laid 
upon the plans for the evangelistic cam- 
paign which many of the leading Asso- 
ciations expect to conduct before the 
spring vacation. 


Thirty men have accepted Christ in 
recent religious meetings held in Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, Conn. 
The work is being intelligently followed 
up in the organization of a large number 
of new ible classes. A Bible institute 
was held on the afternoon and evening 
of Wednesday, December 106. 


MeGill University has taken another 
forward step in the Bible study work by 
engaging the services of Mr. Charles S. 
Paterson to serve for a few months as 
Bible study secretary. A Bible institute 
will be held at this University on Jan- 
uary gand to. At the end of November 
150 men had been enrolled in the Bible 
classes. 


At the University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, 415 men have been enrolled in 
the Bible classes, and the canvass is not 
yet completed. Classes have been formed 
in three of the fraternity houses. A mid- 
winter institute will be held in January. 
The entire Bible study work at the Uni- 
versity is under the leadership of Mr. 
Clarence C. lleming. 


The student volunteers at Princeton 
University and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, forty-six in number, held their 


first joint meeting in December. It was 
decided to hold union meetings three 
times a year, and to invite volunteers 
from other institutions to unite in them. 
Princeton Theological Seminary reports 
thirty-four volunteers. 


The Association at the State Agricul- 
tural College of Minnesota owns a num- 
ber of Bible study books which are 
rented to students who do not wish to 
incur the expense of buying. Forty men 
are taking systematic work in six Bible 
classes, while sixty men and women are 
studying the International lessons with 
a member of the faculty. 


Association work is getting a strong 
hold on the school life in the County 
High Schools of Kansas, organizations 
having been effected in six. Many of the 
Associations maintain regular devotional 
meetings and Bible study classes and do 
work which is of great value in fitting 
men for the college Association work 
which many of them enter after leaving 
the high school. 


While the interest in mission study at 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, 
Mass., has always occasioned a goodly 
enrolment in mission study, a plan has 
been tried this year of dividing the large 
class of previous years into four groups. 
This has resulted in deeper interest and 
in far better work than ever before. An 
average attendance of fifty is reported 
from the four classes. 


The College Committee of Massachu- 
setts has formed a policy to double this 
vear the number of students enrolled in 
Bible classes in the colleges of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. Bible insti- 
tutes held recently in Boston for all of 
the institutions in that city and Brown 
University resulted in greatly increasing, 
both intensively and extensively, the in- 
terest in Bible study. 

The Bible study committee of Har- 
vard University has arranged a plan by 
which Bible study addresses will be 
given by members of the faculty once in 
two weeks during the second half of the 
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{wo addresses have al- 
ready been given, one by Professor 
Moore and the other by Proiessor Henry 
Van Dyke. On both occasions new stu- 
dents were enrolled in classes. 
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At Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan., 
five groups in mission study are pursuing 
different Student Volunteer courses. 
(Ine ot the leaders is the daughter of a 
returned missionary from India. Her 
intimate knowledge of that country 
makes her work particularly valuable. 
A Bible study institute will be held at 
Ottawa early in January to which lead- 
ers in the Dible study departments of 
other institutions will be invited. 

A conference of colored college Asso- 
ciations was held November 27 to De- 
cember I at Atlanta, Ga. In addition to 
leading professors and clergymen of the 
colored race, addresses were given by 
Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, Mr. F. S. Good- 
man, Mr. George b. Hodge, Mr. W. A. 
Hunton, and Mr. J. E. Moorhead, Secre- 
taries of the International Committee. 
It was decided to increase, if possible, 
the enrolment in bible study from 700 
to 2,000. 





A series of Bible lectures is being held 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
on Sunday evenings in connection with 
the Bible study department. The fol- 
lowing are some of the topics: “The 
Bible and Literature,” “The Bible and 
Science,” and “The Bible and Law.” 
Bible study was greatly stimulated by 
an institute held the first week in De- 
cember. The total enrolment is now 
150. Several new classes will be organ- 
ized immediately after the holidays. 





A Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation was organized on October 27 in 
Pai Jai College, Seoul, Korea, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Philip L. Gil- 
lett, Colorado College, 1897, who is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Secretary for Korea. This first Asso- 
ciation organized in Korea has twenty 
charter members. The president of the 
college is Rev. C. G. Hounshell, former- 
lv active in Association work in Tennes- 
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see, and his presence and supervision in- 
sure success. 

A Bible institute and Association con- 
ference of Middle Tennessee was held 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, No- 
vember 27-29. ‘the meetings were at- 
tended by forty delegates from outside 
the city as well as by many Vanderbilt 
students. Among those who took part 
in the program were Lrofessor A. P. 
Bourland, Mr. Clayton 5S. Cooper, Mr. 
W. D. Weatherford, Mr. Lacy |. Moffett, 
and State Secretaries S. W. McGill and 
R. T. Coit. The conference will result 
in a large advance in the Bible study 
work in the colleges of that section. 

Fifty-five members of Bible classes 
at the University of Chicago dined to- 
gether in the new Commons on the even- 
ing of December 2. After-dinner 
speeches were made by Professor E. D. 
3urton, Dr. Braizlin, of Colorado 
Springs, Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, and Mr. 
Paul C. Foster. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were “Daily Study of the Bible,” 
“Membership in the Association,” and 
“The Social Life of the Bible Study 
Class.” The gathering was very suc- 
cessful as a means of promoting a spirit 
of fellowship among the men in the Bible 
classes. 





One hundred and fifty-one students at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
are pursuing courses of regular mis- 
sionary reading. Thirty-nine of these 
are enrolled in mission study classes 
using text-books of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. One hundred and twelve 
others are taking up a course of monthly 
readings, using pamphlets which are ex- 
changed from week to week. The in- 
creased interest in missions at this insti- 
tution is perhaps due in part to the in- 
spiration gained by the visits of several 
volunteers—recent graduates—who spent 
a little time in Delaware just before sail- 
ing to their fields. 


At Iowa State College, Ames, there 
have been fifteen conversions this term, 
eleven of them from the Bible classes 
and nine the direct result of personal 
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work. With one exception all the men 
on the football team are members of the 
Association, seven being active and three 
associate members. The college trustees 
have granted the best available site on the 
campus for the Association building, 
ironting as it does the main quad- 
rangle of college buildings. This site is 
the real center of student life, four-fifths 
of the students passing it as they go to 
and trom their rooms. The cost of the 
building will be $50,000. 


The second annual conference of the 
students and faculty of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary was held in the Miller 
Chapel of the Seminary and in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Princeton, De- 
cember 10-12. Among the speakers 
were Dr. John R. Davies, the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, President Francis L. 
Patton, D.D., and Dr. H. C. Minton. 
Such themes as “The Minister as an E-x- 
positor,” “The Spiritual Preparation oi 
the Preacher,” “The Missionary Prob- 
lem,” and “Doctrinal Preaching,’ were 
considered. There was a gratifying at- 
tendance and deep earnestness was man- 
ifested throughout the sessions. 





At Greenville College, Greenville, II1., 
where rotary mission study class leader- 
ship seems to be a necessity, it is found 
that it has these two advantages. First, 
the fact that the members never know 
just how the next leader will take up the 
lesson seems to act as a spur, and conse- 
quently, as in other cases, it keeps the 
work from getting into hopeless ruts. 
Second, the lack of unity in this partic- 
ular case is avoided, for the reason that 
the “Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions” is being used and each leader 
is responsible for a sinele chapter or unit 
of work. Being appointed long enough 
in advance, each one is able to master 
the country studied during that session. 





There is manifest this year at the Yale 
Divinity School a growing desire for a 
deeper religious experience. The in- 
spiring lectures of Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
briefly reported in the columns of The 
Advance and The Congregationalist, 
and soon to be published in book form, 


awoke a generous response among the 
students. That a strong devotional spirit 
pervades the weekly prayer meetings of 
the school is evident, both in the gather- 
ing of all the classes together and in the 
smaller groups on the various floors of 
the two dormitories. Though only two 
men from the school were present at the 
recent Theological Convention at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., the impulse from that great 
gathering has been strongly felt. 


As a feature of the regular series of 
Association meetings, the University of 
Virginia, at Charlottesville, has recently 
had strong addresses by four members 
of the faculty, including the Dean of the 
Law Faculty and the Chairman of the 
University. They dealt with the preva- 
lent college evils—intemperance, Sab- 
bath desecration, gambling, and impu- 
rity. A very helpful Bible institute was 
held November 24 and 25, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, of the 
International Committee, assisted by Mr. 
Joseph FE. Hubbard, the State College 
Secretary, and Mr. W. M. Forrest, Bible 
Lecturer at the University. Delegates 
were in attendance from two other lead- 
ing institutions of the state. The result 
has been a general increase of interest 
and enlarged enrolment in the [ible 
study classes in these institutions. 


At Harvard University the philan- 
thropic work enlists a large number of 
men in various kinds of helpful activity. 
Thirty or forty are sent annually to assist 
in boys’ and men’s clubs at the Riverside 
Alliance. Others assist the East End 
Christian Union, the Frances FE. Willard 
Settlement, Dennison House, the Civil 
Service House, and other settlements in 
Boston. On T Wharf the Association 
superintends a reading-room for the fish- 
ermen and sailors who come into Boston 
harbor. About 800 fishermen have their 
mail addressed to the reading-room, and 
from twenty-five to 150 frequent it daily. 
Several students are active in the indus- 
trial and religious work at the Boston In- 
dustrial Home. About twelve men teach 
in the Chinese Sunday-school. Through 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society others 
are meeting groups of children, usually 
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in some room or tenement-house, to read 
to them, play games, and distribute 
books from the little circulating libraries 
which the Society furnishes. 

Phe campaign to double the enrolment 
in Student Association Lible classes con- 
tinues to meet with remarkable success 
in all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. One of the most valuable agencies 
used are the ible institutes, sev enty-five 
of which either have been held or are 
definitely planned. These institutes 
have been characterized by definiteness 
and earnestness, and have resulted in a 
large increase in the extent of the Bible 
work carried on by the colleges which 
were represented. Among many ad- 
vances, the following have recently been 
reported: Willamette University, Rut- 
gers College, Millsaps College, and the 
University of Michigan have more than 
doubled their enrolment in Bible classes. 
Oberlin reports 238 as compared with 
y5 last year. At Central Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Warrenton, Mo., fifty of the sixty 
Association members have joined Lible 
classes. The United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis has enlisted 100 men; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 92 men; 
and Mississippi Agricultural College 
127. 

The Kentucky State College Conier- 
ence, held at Georgetown, December 
4-6, was attended by 117 delegates from 
fourteen institutions. On Friday the men 
were brought to face their personal re- 
lation to Jesus Christ, and to consider 
whether or not He was indeed supreme 
in their lives. On Saturday the different 
departments of college Association 
work—Bible study, missions, work for 
new men, etc.—were thoroughly dis- 
cussed and the delegates received many 
helpful suggestions for local needs. The 
forward movement of the Bible Study 
Department awakened much enthusiasm 
and the delegates resolved that Ken- 
tucky should not be behind other states 
in the number of men enrolled in Bible 
study classes. Local institutes in the 
eastern, central, and western sections of 
the state had been planned for the winter. 
Among the speakers at the conference 


were Mr. Clayton S$. Cooper, Bible 
Study Secretary of the International 
Committee, Dr. Carter Helm Jones, Dr. 
W. H. Marquess, President W. G. Frost, 
Mr. Paul L. Corbin, Traveling Secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
and the following Secretaries of the Ken- 
tucky State Committee, Henry E. Rose- 
vear, O. Bb. Van Horn, P. C. Dix, and E, 
I). Lucas. The thoughtful, earnest at- 
tention of the men gave evidence that 
seed was being sown on good ground. 
Reports already received by the college 
secretary of Kentucky show an increase 
in the Bible study enrolment at George- 
town College, Kentucky University, and 
Central University. 


Traveling Missionary 
Libraries 


T will be welcome news to many Ohio 
students to learn that the State Li- 
brary offers to send out, through its very 
successful system of traveling libraries, 
small collections of helpful books to all 
Ohio college mission study classes ap- 
plying. No charge is made for using the 
books, which may be retained three 
months and renewed. The recipients 
are expected to pay express charges. 
This will be a great help to small col- 
leges, and to those poorly supplied with 
up-to-date missionary literature. lor 
further information address Traveling 
Library Department, Ohio State Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Storm Centers in the Far East 


HERE are two countries which are 

the objects of interest in the pres- 

ent critical situation in the Orient, Man- 
churia and Korea. As each of them has 
been the scene of recent successful mis- 
sionary effort, the crisis there should 
evoke Christian interest and _ earnest 


prayer. 

1. From recent periodical files the first 
speaker may gain the necessary informa- 
tion for a clear presentation of the polit- 
ical aspects of the case. Let Russia’s de- 
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sire for an open port during the winter 
and her natural interest in an extension 
of territory southward be frankly stated. 
Similarly, let Korea’s early subjection to 
China, the changed status since the war 
between China and Japan, and the desir- 
ability of some action looking toward 
protecting the rights which Japan has in 
her own near vicinity be set forth. This 
address should show that notwithstand- 
ing the injustice to Manchuria and Ko- 
rea, especially on Russia's part, there is 
a partial justification for it in political 
necessities. 

2. The relation of the missionary en- 
terprise to the present crisis is a most 
critical one. Let Korea’s case be first 
considered. Chapter X. of Volume I. of 
the “Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions” will furnish all needful infor- 
mation as to the beginnings and present 
status of missions in that hermit empire. 
The marvelous progress which followed 
sO soon upon its providential opening to 
missionary effort may be dwelt upon. 
Files of the periodicals of societies hav- 
ing work in Korea, as well as of “The 
Missionary Review of the World,” will 
bring this information down to date. 
What would be the result if Japan gained 
control over the country is indicated by 
her action in Formosa, which can _ be 
learned from Chapter LX., pp. 234, 235, 
of the volume just referred to. If Rus- 
sia’s ambitions are realized and Man- 
churia becomes hers, Korea can hardly 
fail to be appropriated, unless the two 
powers agree to divide the spoils. What 
would be the result if Russia gained con- 
trol will be discussed by the third 
speaker. 

3. Manchuria is the section immedi- 
ately threatened. Let the speaker who 
has this part tell of the remarkable re- 
sults of missions in that country, using 
therefor information found in “The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World,” consult- 
ing the index. The two articles in the 
April and October numbers for 1900 are 
especially to be commended.  Christie’s 
“Ten Years in Manchuria” is also valu- 
able for this purpose. After making the 
situation clear, let the speaker show what 
the probable result would be if Russia 
gained absolute control of the country. 
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Her attitude toward non-conforming 
sects of Christians in Russia itself is an 
indication of what she will probably do 
in Manchuria. The encyclopedias will 
show, under the article ‘“Stundists,” and 


recent periodicals, under the head 
*Doukhobors,” what action she has hith- 
erto taken, while her expulsion of 


missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society in Siberia is a further indication 
of her probable policy. See Gilmour's 
“Among the Mongols,” pp. 56-72; and 
Lovett’s “James Gilmour of Mongolia,” 
pp. 46, 65. In view of the considerations 
brought before the meeting, the leader 
may urge the importance of prayer, and 
the remainder of the session may be 
given to special supplication for guid- 
ance of the powers in the present crisis. 

The addresses may be made clearer if 
a sketch map is prepared, showing Japan, 
Northeastern China, and the Russian 
possessions contiguous to Manchuria and 
Korea. The Trans-Siberian Railroad 
should be entered on this map. “The 
New International Encyclopedia,” un- 
der the article “China,” has a map that 
can be followed. 


Reviews 


“\ Memorial of Horace Tracy Pitkin.” 


By Robert FE. Speer. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Cloth, 


S1.00 net. 


Two considerations recommend this 
volume to every student, before the book 
has been opened. It is written by one of 
America’s foremost missionary writers, 
well known to every student, and it re- 
cords the heroic life and martyrdom of 
one who, until within a few years, 
was a remarkable factor in the spiritual 
and missionary life of American institu- 
tions. Pitkin, in Mr. Speer’s words, 
“was one of the increasing number of 
young university men who have followed 
Christ with their whole hearts and have 
set his service before all else, even life.” 
At Phillips Exeter, later at Yale Univer- 
sity, and subsequently at Union Semi- 
nary, this splendid representative student 
made his life tell for the best things. 
While his career in China was brief, it 
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had in it much that must attract every 
lover of a strong and healthful Christian 
life. One gets glimpses of Southern 
Asia en route and of the labors of a mis- 
sionary in China through the letters 
quoted that do not often come to the 
reader of ordinary missionary literature. 
One is tempted to quote extensively to 
show how very vividly the hero of the 
story portrays what is seen daily by every 
missionary in North China. When the 
reader reaches Chapter VIII. he won- 
ders why a story of martyrdom should be 
headed “The Golden Evening Bright- 
ens.” When it is finished, however, one 
can readily see why this paradoxical title 
was chosen. Pao-ting Fu had many 
martyrs, as did other sections of North 
China during the Boxer uprising, but no 
one of them makes so strong an appeal 
to the college men of to-day as this repre- 
sentative university man and missionary. 
Volunteer Bands could not do better 
than to make the reading of these chap- 
ters a part of their program, while no 
missionary library in our colleges should 
be without a copy. 


“Life of Isabella Thoburn.” By Bishop 
J. M. Thoburn. Cincinnati, Jennings 
& Pye; Néw York, Eaton & Mains. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


When Isabella Thoburn wished to go 
to India as a missionary there was no 
society in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which would send out an unmar- 
ried woman. Her desire to go led to the 
organization of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of that Church. As 
the first missionary of this Society, Miss 
Thoburn became the pioneer in the 
higher education of the women of India. 
The beginnings were very small. Her 
school opened in Lucknow in 1870 with 
only six girls. This school established 
among people who believed the edu- 
cation of women both impossible and 
undesirable had reached the grade of a 
high school by the middle of its second 
decade. In 1895 it was recognized as a 
college and a charter was granted by the 
Indian Government. Although — the 
higher education of women was Miss 
Thoburn’s chief work, she was interested 


in providing Christian literature for 
Indian women, and for the last ten years 
of her life was the editor of a paper for 
women published fortnightly at Luck- 
now. In her missionary life of thirty 
years she had three furloughs. During 
the second one, which was prolonged for 
health reasons, she assisted in the inau- 
guration of the deaconess movement in 
the Methodist Church. 

Bishop Thoburn has not only pre- 
sented a faithful account of the life and 
work of his sister, but he has set forth 
most satisfactorily the beginnings of the 
three great movements, with the origin 
and early development of which Miss 
lhoburn had so much to do. 


“The New Era in the Philippines.” By 
Arthur Judson Brown, D.D. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1903. $1.25 net. 


As Dr. Brown says in the preface, this 
book is “the product not so much of the 
study of volumes which others have 
written, as of first-hand observation on 
the field,” made possible by an extended 
tour of the islands in Igor. It is the 
most timely, comprehensive, and _satis- 
factory book which has appeared on this 
recently opened mission field. It is fuill 
of such information about the Philip- 
pines as the well-informed person most 
wants. For example, there are chapters 
on such topics as “The People of the 
Philippines,” “The Labor Problem,” 
“The Chinese Problem,” “The Public 
School System,” “The Language Ques- 
tion,” “The American Population,” and 
“Protestant Mission Schools.” Three 
chapters are devoted to a frank discus- 
sion of the Roman Catholic question. In 
his chapter on “Shall Protestant Mis- 
sionaries go to the Philippines?” Dr. 
Brown answers most satisfactorily those 
who hold that since the Roman Catholic 
Church is established, no Protestant 
churches are needed. The account of 
what is being accomplished by the Prot- 
estant missionaries is most interesting 
and encouraging. The work has been 
adopted as a text-book on the Philippines 
for the mission study classes of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 
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